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it's a harder hitter, and far more accurate, than most hunters realize 


The Shotgun Slug 


HOTGUN SLUG HUNTING is here to stay, but many 
hunters aren’t getting what they should out of 
this fine sport. 

Most hunters who use slugs aren’t putting much 
effort into proficiency, and it shows in their skill 
and enjoyment of the hunt. 

The shotgun slug is, by design, a potent, high- 
powered, short range, big game cartridge, and, like 
the flu-flu arrow, its design purposely limits its 
range. Through its use, game may be hunted in 
heavily populated rural areas where high-powered 
rifles are prohibited. 

The hunter who lays out a lot of cash for a 
high-powered rifle and then practices with it re- 
ligiously in preparation for an expensive hunt, is 
a far different man during his local whitetail season 
when he grabs his shotgun, and, with a few slugs 
that he thought too expensive, goes deer hunting 
with muted enthusiasm. 

He probably doesn’t know where his shotgun 
shoots, but the same hunter can tell you how his 
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rifle groups at 100, 300 and 600 yards. For his rifle, 
he can quote feet-per-second velocities for four 
different bullet weights and at various distances of 
bullet travel. 

Also, he can rattle off foot-pounds of energy and 
knows the maximum range for a clean kill of the 
game hunted. Quite likely, he can discuss half a 
dozen calibers and their capabilities. 

Yet, despite all this rifle orientation, his real 
meat stick is probably his shotgun. 

The good ol’ taken-for-granted shotgun that may 
serve dual masters and dual purposes often doesn’t 
get the attention or respect it deserves. 

The slug hunter should be as concerned with foot- 
pounds of energy, trajectory, and maximum killing 
range as the rifleman. 

Accurate sights are essential, and that means 
rear sight and elevated front bead, scope, or Slug 
Site. The latter is a gunsight designed specifically 
for slug shooting. 

The hunter may buy a special slug shooting shot- 
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gun, or just a special slug barrel if his shotgun 
takes interchangeable barrels. He may also install 
iron sights or a scope on his shotgun, 

Another alternative, and perhaps more satisfac- 
tory, is the installation of a Slug Site. This sight 
requires no modification to the gun, It is a com- 
plete sight system and mounts with a special ad- 
hesive that allows easy removal and remounting 
without damage to the shotgun. It is ideal for the 
gun that is used for both wing shooting and slug 
shooting. 

The economy of using one’s shotgun for big game 
hunting makes the sport possible for many who 
simply could not afford a special gun to be used 
only once a year and for a short period of time. 

However, this doesn’t mean the shotgun should 
be taken for granted. Too many hunters using slugs 
are unaware of the fact that they must deal with 
all the factors involved in rifle shooting. 

Despite their wide use, slugs have been over- 
looked, and many hunters cling to misinformation 
about slug shooting. 


By JOHN EBELING 


Photo By Gene Smith 
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For example, one commonly hears that the 20 
gauge slug is more accurate than the 12 gauge, and 
that on distant shots the 20 gauge does not lose its 
killing power as quickly as the 12 gauge. This has 
led to the belief that the 20 gauge can kill a deer 
at greater distance. 


The truth is that a good sportsman who knows 
his guns wouldn’t even use a 20 gauge for deer 
hunting. Proving skill with minimum loads should 
be confined to paper and clay targets. 


The maximum distance that a 12 gauge slug will 
travel is 770 yards; 16 gauge, 830 yards; 20 gauge, 
740 yards; and .410, 590 yards. The maximum effec- 
tive accuracy range would be 100 yards, and for 
some individual shotguns, 150 yards. By this I mean 
a 12-inch or smaller group. The 12 gauge and 16 
gauge have enough wallop to kill at this effective 
accuracy range, but the 20 gauge and .410 do not. 
With them, a marginal hit will only wound. Limit 
the 20 gauge to 75 yards and the .410 to your gun 
rack. 

There should be no temptation to take the 200- 
yard shot, much less 400 yards, because the slug 
can land anywhere in the pasture at these distances. 
Besides, identification of game is more positive at 
100 yards than at 300 yards. 

The slug has a broad, blunt nose, where most of 
the slug’s weight is located. The sides taper inside, 
and the interior is hollowed out in a conical shape 
similar to a thimble. The heavy nose gives it flight 
stability. The lighter sides follow the heavy nose to 
prevent tumbling. The broad front end is designed 
to slow the slug rapidly. 

The 12 gauge slug leaves the gun with almost the 
same amount of energy and killing power as a 30-06 
rifle bullet. As the slug loses velocity, it loses ac- 
curacy, as it is designed to do. 

A 12 gauge slug weighs 1 ounce, or 437 grains, 
which is almost twice the weight of a 220-grain 
30-06 bullet. It leaves the muzzle at 1,600 feet per 
second and with 2,480 foot-pounds of energy. The 
220-grain 30-06 bullet has a muzzle velocity of 2,410 
feet per second and 2,830 foot-pounds of energy at 
the muzzle. 

The 220-grain 06 bullet will lose 12 per cent 
of its velocity in the first 100 yards while the 437- 
grain slug will lose 40 per cent of its velocity in 
the first 100 yards. If it didn’t, we couldn’t use it. 

The shotgun slug is all lead. It is not hardened 
with an alloy. It will not wear out the choke of your 

(Continued on next page) 


Bores with little or no choke are best for shooting slugs, 
but full choke barrels handle them safely and satisfactor- 
ily too. Always range test your gun for accuracy and sight 
adjustment before you start going after deer and wild hog. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
gun. However, heavy use may leave deposits of 
lead or result in wear. 


Examining the lead slug before it is fired, one 
finds what is often termed “rifling” on the slug 
itself, 


The thought arises that since there is no rifling 
in the smooth bore of the shotgun barrel, the rifling 
is put on the slug and that this gives the same effect 
as rifling in the barrel. 

Not so. The most common theory is that as the 
slug travels, air passing through the grooves causes 
the slug to rotate and gives it stability. However, 
when the powders in the shell burn to send the 


slug on its way, tremendous heat and pressure form 
the lead to fit the barrel. 


This lead is quite malleable and squeezes through 
whatever choke the barrel has, so it is doubtful 
that the rifle grooves exist by the time they get 
to the choke, much less after they leave the muzzle. 
If any rotation is given to the slug by the rifling, it 
would have to be a torque that occurs the instant 
the shell is fired and as the slug is pressured to fit 
the barrel. The truth is, the heavy front nose with 
hollow tail keeps the slug traveling true. 


If the slug should be forced through an uneven 
choke, it might be thrown off its true course. Also, 
some variable choke extension tubes cause occa- 
sional erratic flights when the slug, after leaving 
the true barrel, nicks the choke tube and takes off 
on an unpredictable course. It is necessary to test 
fire to see if a barrel will give consistent groups, 
without wild fliers, 


One detachable slug sight, right, is avail- 
able from the manufacturer at 3835 Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Iowa 50311. Attach it to 
barrel with adhesive—it doesn’t mar metal 
when removed. With this device mounted and 
adjusted, you aim as with a rifle. Testers 
say it won't interfere with wing shooting. ~~ 


If a choice of barrels is possible, take the one 
with the least choke restriction. The less choke the 
barrel has, the less choke can affect the flight of the 
slug. 

If full choke is the only choice, do not despair. 
Full chokes should give good accuracy—6-inch 
groups or less at 50 yards. 

Accuracy must be determined for each individual 
barrel. Some barrels won’t even launch shot well, 
much less a single projectile. You shoot to deter- 
mine how small a group, or cluster of hits, a barrel 
will fire. Then, through the use of sights, you can 
move the group: into the bullseye by proper sight 
adjustments. 

Once this is done, the same sight picture will give 
the same results. 

Too many hunters think that you shoot a shot- 
gun with slugs the same way you shoot it with a 
load of shot. However, when you are shooting a 
single projectile you are shooting a rifle. You 
wouldn't think of shooting a rifle without sights. 

Unfortunately, most shotguns afield during the 
deer season do not have accurate sights. If any 
target practice took place before the hunt, it un- 
doubtedly ended as soon as the hunter had the 
right feel or hold so that he was holding near the 
bullseye. In the field he might hold his shotgun 
quite differently when shooting at a deer. 

By getting out on the shooting range, learning the 
capabilities and ranges for accurate slug shooting, 
and gaining more proficiency, the skill and enjoy- 
ment of slug shooting will be increased. The next 
hunting trip with slugs should be just as satisfying 
as any made with a rifle. @ 
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Privileged Fishing 


paying a fee for fishing opportunities in privately controlled 
waters is a going thing today in many parts of the country 


tT FIRST THING you're supposed to say when writ- 
ing of fish breakoffs is simply that fish don’t break 
lines; fishermen do. It sounds good, but it’s a little 
oversimplified. 

It’s possible to break a line by simply pulling 
evenly on it, but it seldom happens. Nearly all 
breakoffs come as a result of a sudden tug when the 
line is already considerably strained. 

I’m always surprised when I break off a fish, feel- 
ing sure the line had been weakened or cut, or 
hadn’t been made right in the first place. Nearly 
always it’s simply a matter of a sudden jerk by the 
fish, and these tugs are remarkably hard to recall 
after the line breaks. 

I’m no physics professor, and the mechanics of 
breakage because of sudden yanks is over my head, 
but the quick jerk can accomplish the damage al- 
most before you feel it. 

Fly fishermen get some good demonstrations of 
this. Many a caster feels only a slight tug on his 
tip as he makes his forward cast, and is flabber- 
gasted to find he lost his fly on a twig. With the 
same leader he could lift a 2-pound fish clear of 
the water in a steady hoist. 

In fishing for trout with very light leaders (less 
than 2-pound test) there are probably more fish lost 
on the strike than at any other time. The fisherman 
is using a very small hook that requires only a 
gentle twitch to go past the barb, but the nature 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


of fly fishing for trout causes him to have a little 
slack much of the time. He lifts the tip very quickly 
to take up the slack and if he misjudges just a little, 
the leader parts. Nine times out of 10 he can’t be- 
lieve he broke it and must check to see whether 
he still has his fly or not. 

Anglers after large oceanic fish often tighten their 
drags for the concluding part of the fight, feeling 
that the fish is no longer capable of the swift spurts 
that break things. Tighten the drag too soon and 
you're generally in trouble. It’s one of the judg- 
ments that separate the men from the boys. 

When somebody says he’s broken off a bass using 
20-pound test line, you can be pretty sure that he 
either gave one heck of a jerk or that he was pulling 
without much bend in his rod. 

Off Bermuda last summer, I earned the polite 
disapproval of some real deep water fishermen 
when I tightened up too much on a blackfin tuna. 
It is remarkably hard to find a place to hide at sea, 
even on a 50-footer. 

I want to quote a little from Lefty Kreh and 
Mark Sosin in their book, Practican FisHinc 
Knots. They say: 

“Impact or shock resistance is the ability of a 
line to withstand a sudden shock. Line strength is 
measured with a steady pull and is a static test. 
The impact factor varies with the length of line 
and the rate at which it is loaded. . . . If you per- 
sist in jerking the rod, you are dealing with impact 
strength, and that can be a lot weaker than normal 
breaking strength.” 

Of course, if you’re right at the line’s extreme 
tension in the first place, even a little extra tug by 
the fish can break you off. Most fish “jerks” aren’t 
as brisk as most of us think, anyway. 

SPITTING ON YOUR BAIT was once classed as super- 
stition. Now, some experts say it will destroy an 
unwanted human odor and lead to better catches. 
This is in complete disagreement with something 

(Continued on next page) 


A Bermuda light tackle expert puts pressure on a 
blackfin tuna from an offshore cruiser. Spinning 
rod tip can absorb any unusual tugs by the fish! 


(Continued from preceding page) 
I once read years ago—a claim that fish like the 
human odor and are attracted by it. 

Users of plastic lures (generally worms) have 
been leaders in the odor business. Some of them 
dunk their lures in special concoctions that are built 
to attract fish, and I think it works. Since most 
worms are worked fairly slowly and give the fish 
plenty of time for sniffing and tasting, it’s a logical 
place for the odor theories. 

Barracuda, which often show great interest in 
following humans, have been accused of liking the 
smell. I doubt if they like it. I suspect it’s just 
curiosity. I might go out of my way to look at a 
skunk for that matter. 


Tue St. Luci River is one of the more incon- 
sistent waterways of the state as far as fishing is 
concerned. It’s best known for salt water fish which 
move into it and out of it with frustrating irregu- 
larity. There are several reasons why St. Lucie 
fishermen never know what to expect from one year 
to the next: development, drainage, and various 
forms of pollution. 

One student of the river comes up with an inter- 
esting opinion of the situation, saying that even 
when the water is pure enough for the fish to pros- 
per, it may have a taste that keeps the salt water 
types out. He bases this on the knowledge that cer- 
tain migratory species such as the salmons are 
brought back to their home waters by taste and/or 
smell from great distances at sea. No reason why a 
snook or a tarpon shouldn’t have the same tendency, 
he says. 

If a snook comes tooling along the coast looking 
for the river he was in last year and the river mouth 
tastes too differently, he may just decide to stay 
out, my friend says. That could account for the oc- 
casional good fishing outside the river’s mouth while 
nothing much happens farther up. He says, logically 
enough, that this is most likely to be the case with 
the larger fish. The small ones may have known no 
other river taste and probably didn’t go so far 
in the first place. 


AMERICANS ARE BELIEVERS in public fishing. For a 
century they have generally disapproved of pri- 
vately controlled water such as that of Europe. Now 
we have reached the point that persons willing to 
spend money for it have begun to buy up or lease 
many of our best streams. The big lakes remain 
open for the most part. 

Small bass lakes under private ownership now 
provide some of the best fishing in the country, in 
Florida as elsewhere. I hear more and more talk 
of “secret” lakes carefully managed for a select few. 
Some say they aren’t interested in “tame” bass, 
but the fact that such fishing is very good and in- 
volves big bass can cause some reconsideration. 


Some angling authorities feel public pressure on 
almost any body of water can skim off the best fish 
and the easiest fish. They say quality fishing costs 
more money than a fishing license, and that good 
fishing is best deserved by those willing to pay for 
it. In other words, paraphrasing the statement of a 
cigarette advertiser, the best isn’t for everybody. 

Discrimination against those of modest means? 
Possibly. But the argument is that even the low 
income fisherman can ante up the cost of leased or 
private water if he wants to fish badly enough. If 
he’s a lover of fine cars he can give up something 
else and drive a Rolls Royce if he really wants that 
more than beer or steak. And believers in this 
theory will go so far as to say he will enjoy his 
fishing more than one who takes it as a matter of 
course. It just isn’t for everybody, they say. 

One of the long-time exponents of this is Lee 
Wulff, who has written magazine articles on the 
subject. It is a rather bitter pill for those who have 
stood strongly for public access and public control 
of all waters. But the facts are there. Right now 
some of the best Florida angling is in privately con- 
trolled lakes, and it’s probable they wouldn’t be 
the best if everybody could get on them. 

Catch out the bass by hook and line? No, not that, 
but the fishing is better with less pressure. When 
the fish are returned to the water, it’s the little 
ones the public releases. A man who owns the water 
puts back the big ones. Wulff says the bigger fish 
are the best potential breeders. In fairness, we 
should remember he speaks mainly of trout and 
salmon, but the same argument is put forward about 
bass. 

Some kinds of fishing automatically cull the cus- 
tomers. If your taste runs to marlin or sailfish 
you're going to pay for it. Generally speaking, the 
farther you go to sea the more expensive the boat 
required. If there were as many billfishermen as 
bream fishermen, I doubt if the offshore fun would 
last very long. The same thing was true of bass 
fishing on the larger lakes a few years ago. Now, 
nobody makes a big thing of a boat that will travel 
20 or 30 miles in an hour, and simply going farther 
than the next guy won’t get the job done. 

We can dramatize this business by saying that 
paid fishing is the handwriting on the wall. The 
same thing is said of hunting, and we’ve long ac- 
cepted it in golf. 

Think about it a little. It’s easy to get rights and 
privileges mixed up. 


Bass GO FARTHER into heavy cover than many 
fishermen believe. They can live and feed in stuff 
almost as thick as a pile carpet, and have no aver- 
sion to rubbing against vegetation as they go. Some 
fishermen stop operating at the edge of grass or 
weeds at about the point where they should be 
starting, reluctant to use the kind of lures that can 
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A canepole angler operates in south Florida vegetation. He 
can lower bait in spots where most artificials won‘t work. 


be pulled through the stuff. Most such baits must 
work on top or nearly on top. 

There are few crops of weeds so dense that bass 
won't work through them, providing there are some 
open spots to be reached, and they can be under, 
above or right in the stuff. Usually, not always, if 
there’s a solid mass of emergent vegetation that 
mats on the surface, the bigger fish aren’t there but 
they'll work their way through it to more open 
spots. In shallow lakes the vegetation is important 
for shade when the weather’s warm. 

I think now that there are more bass under hya- 
cinths than I used to believe. I’ve said they won't 
stay there unless there are frequent openings on 
the surface, but quite a few good bait fishermen fish 
right through a pretty solid blanket. Others take 
the trouble to clear out a small space, something 
that has always worked well for warmouth perch 
and some bluegills. 

One gimmick is that the fish may come from 
considerable distance to an area where light comes 
in—so the bait fisherman operating through a hole 
in the hyacinths may be attracting fish that wouldn’t 
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even notice his bait elsewhere. This won’t work, 
of course, if the water is too shallow and the hya- 
cinths have run their root systems clear to the 
bottom and clogged things too tightly. 

Some of the best fishermen of shallow lakes take 
considerable time locating underwater grass, which 
is found in different locations from one year to the 
next. Especially where hyacinths are prevalent, the 
exact locations of submergent cover changes. A 
bank of floating stuff that stays too long can shut 
off the sun, and some forms of vegetation simply 
disappear. 


Prize Money for nose-to-nose bass contests keeps 
growing. B.A.S.S., best known of the bass clubs, had 
$15,000 as first prize for its annual “mystery tourna- 
ment.” In that affair the fishermen are flown “blind” 
to water they may never have fished before, given 
a short practice run, and then turned loose for fame 
and fortune. Last fall, B.A.S.S. claimed 132,000 
members. 


Many FISHERMEN have been forced to use the 
“other hand” in their casting when injury or ail- 
ment has put the first choice out of commission tem- 
porarily or permanently. It’s not much trouble for 
those who are very nearly ambidextrous, but for 
others it’s an uphill struggle. 

I’m strongly right-handed but can get by fairly 
well with a plugging rod while using my left. Spin- 
ning hasn’t worked quite so smoothly, and my left- 
handed fly casting is terrible. I’ve tried at intervals 
for many years, always giving up in disgust, but 
things might be different if something happened to 
my right arm or hand. 

Even so, I’m not as bad off as those who can’t 
even turn a crank with the “wrong” hand. Those 
are the people often seen with an open-faced spin- 
ning reel on top of their rods instead of hanging 
down. 

I talked to some casters who have suffered every- 
thing from sprained wrists to arthritis and came to 
the conclusion that the hand and wrist adapt more 
quickly than the upper arm. 

One fly fisherman said that when he stuck with 
wrist-action casting, he was able to do pretty well 
with his left hand after a lifetime of casting with 
his right. He said his timing goes sour when he be- 
gins to wave his left arm. It’s somewhat the same 
with me. Very few right-handers can throw much 
of anything with their left arms unless they practice 
consistently. 

The theory about wrist casting has some pretty 
sound basis because even strongly right-handed 
people make a great deal of use of their left hands 
in everyday activities, but few of them use their 
left arms much except as helpers for the right. The 
hand is simply more adaptable, at least on short 
notice. @ 


rabbit hunting is fun 
because of the game, 
the action, the challenge, 
and the fine eating at hunt’s end 


Briar 
Patch 
Bonanza 


By CHARLES DICKEY 


HE TWO BEAGLES, out of sight in the thick cover, 

suddenly started communicating with us. There 
was no doubt about their message! Ruta and Queenie 
had rousted a rabbit out of bed. Their yelps of 
excitement were almost screams as they told us and 
the world that the chase was on. 

Jimmy Fuller, an enthusiastic hunter from Brad- 
fordville, leaned against a big pine tree and smiled. 
Although he’s a pointer man, he loves all breeds 
of hunting dogs. 

Bob Tola, who works for UPS in Tallahassee 
when he isn’t running beagles, said, “Jimmy, I be- 
lieve Ruta is in front.” 

“Yes,” Jimmy laughed, “but Queenie jumped the 
rabbit.” 

It was a little too much for me. Even with just 
two beagles I couldn’t tell one from the other. All 
I knew for sure was that they were putting up 
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enough sound to make the woods and fields ring 
like a full pack in happy agony. 

True to form, the cottontail was circling. While 
there was little chance of the beagles running down 
the rabbit, the quarry could not help but leave a 
scent that was easy to follow. The ground was still 
sparkling with dew. 

Jimmy said he’d keep station near the pine tree, 
and suggested that we go ahead about 60 yards. The 
rabbit would soon be returning to his home range. 
Bob had a 12 gauge shotgun, and I was carrying a 
camera, hoping to get a picture, in the open, of a 
beagle hot on the tail of a rabbit. 

Bob found a clear area with an old logging trail 
through it. I asked him not to be in a hurry to 
shoot if the rabbit came our way. 

From time to time the yelping would ease off as 
the rabbit made an erratic turn and temporarily 
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threw the dogs off. Then they’d pick it up again 
and there’d be that joyful ery of discovery, as 
though they were telling us to sit tight and they’d 
push the rabbit to us. 

The cottontail is a real homesteader. If he has a 
variety of brushy cover to protect him from preda- 
tors, and abundant food, he is content with two or 
three acres. He doesn’t care anything about roaming 
around and visiting other precincts. 

A lot of creatures besides man like to eat rabbits, 
especially the young ones. A horned owl may come 
down on top of him, or a fox may ambush him from 
a clump of broomsedge. He has to watch out for 
bobcats, alligators, snakes and raccoons. To sur- 
vive, the cottontail has to live in escape cover, and 
know how to use it. 

He feels safest in his home range, where he knows 
every path, briar patch, and brush pile. When 
jumped, he may run out of his home territory to 
throw off the pursuer, but he soon turns and heads 
back to his own bailiwick. That’s his undoing! Ex- 
perienced rabbit hunters know of this trait, and 
simply wait until the cottontail comes homing in. 

There was no doubt that Ruta and Queenie were 
coming our way. Bob said, “Keep a sharp lookout 
and let me know if you see the rabbit. It'll be any- 
where from 10 to 50 yards ahead of the dogs.” 


Beagles are at their best when putting cottontails on the run, 
although many Florida hunters use them to hunt deer also. They 
are excellent family pets as well. Author, left, offers a kind 
word of encouragement to Bob Tola’s Queenie, who didn’t disap- 
point him. Rabbits are plentiful and can be hunted year-round. 


I stood behind Bob, anxious to get him in the 
picture as he shot at the rabbit with the dogs also 
in the frame. The dogs were yelping only a short 
distance away, as though they were charging us. 

Suddenly Bob hissed, “Here he comes!” and I 
saw his shotgun go up. The rabbit was bounding 
down the trail right at us, the dogs not far behind, 
running by sight rather than scent. 

I couldn’t get the rabbit, beagles and Bob lined 
up in the viewer. I shouted, “Don’t shoot! Don’t 
shoot!” I could see Bob balking, and then he tensed 
again. The rabbit was only a few feet away, too 
worried about the dogs to pay any attention to us. 

Bob yelled, “He’s going by us.” He turned around 
and I tried to get behind him, telling him to wait a 
second. The rabbit and beagles had run right by us 
as though we were trees. 

As I got my camera lined up, Ruta and Queenie 
were only a few yards behind the rabbit. Bob had 
his gun mounted and was gritting through his teeth, 
“I’ve got to shoot. He’s getting out of range!” 

“Just a second,” I pleaded. 

That’s when the rabbit leaped, turned in midair, 
and landed in blackberry brambles, totally out of 
sight. Ruta and Queenie put on brakes and tried 
to make the 90-degree turn and almost tumbled 
over. 

Bob turned slowly toward me, and with a great 
effort at self-control asked, “Wouldn’t you rather 
carry a gun than that camera?” 

Just as I was telling him it was a good idea, we 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
heard Jimmy’s “kuh-bloom,” quickly followed by a 
second shot. Bob and I hurried towards him. 

When we got in sight, Ruta and Queenie were 
sniffing at the dead rabbit, as if they wanted to 
make sure it was the one they had herded our way. 
They must have been satisfied with the identifica- 
tion, for they quickly lost interest and lay down to 
take a breather. 

Jimmy had a sneaky grin. “Didn’t that rabbit 
pass right by you?” 

Before Bob could say anything, I replied, “Let’s 
go back to the truck. I want to exchange this camera 
for a shotgun.” 

We did, and I did. Jimmy suggested driving to 
another area where there was a late garden. 

Florida’s regulations on rabbit hunting are about 
as liberal as you can have and still call them regu- 
lations. A hunting license is required, but the hunt- 
ing season is open all year, and the daily bag limit 
is 10, with a possession limit of 20. The limits were 
put on this year for the first time in Florida’s his- 
tory, not because of any shortage of rabbits but 
to curtail any idea of market hunting during the 
beef scarcity and high prices. 

From a practical hunting standpoint, not many 
hunters will go afield for rabbits during the hot 
months. The cover is too thick and the heat is too 
hard on dogs and man, 

The first principle of game management for any 


species is to insure its survival. When a game 
species is in good supply, seasons and limits are 
set to allow hunters to harvest a surplus not needed 
for replenishing in the breeding season, 

For many reasons, the rabbit has always been 
able to hold its own. Vegetative cover in Florida 
grows lush and in great variety. Much of it is ideal 
rabbit habitat. The cottontail, as well as the marsh 
rabbit, eats a great variety of food. If one type of 
food is short, there are other choice foods handy. 

Rabbits are adaptable, and survive with some 
habitat changes, not all. Also, they’ve learned to 
live with man. It’s not unusual for several rabbits to 
homestead near farm homes despite man, dogs and 
vehicle traffic. In fact, they’re too adaptable for 
some gardeners, who have problems with rabbits 
that move in to feed on vegetables and flowers. The 
suburbs, with open space and green areas, nearly 
always have a supply of rabbits. The little animals 
learn to avoid cats, dogs and humans. 

In addition to the above factors, the rabbit is well 
known for its reproductive faculties. As with other 
prey species, it has a large capacity for bouncing 
back when its numbers have been reduced by pred- 
ators or disease. 

The rabbit population is cyclic, having its up and 
down years. When in great supply in a given area, 
rabbits may be hunted hard for a while. But as 
their numbers decrease, so do the number of hunt- 
ers. When it’s hard to find game in a certain area, 
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Knowing where to tramp can result in good rabbit hunting, 
as Jimmy Fuller, far left, and Charley found when kicking 
around old brushpile. Bunnies seek cover of briars, brush 
and assorted tangles, particularly near old fields and at 
woods edge. Young fried rabbit is a taste tempting treat! 


hunting pressure slacks off, and this gives the rab- 
bits a chance to multiply and refill available habitat. 

Compared with turkey or quail, the rabbit is not 
a glamor species—one much coveted by Florida 
sportsmen, However, in many northern states the 
rabbit holds a higher appeal, partly because those 
hunters don’t have the wide choice of game and 
hunting land that Florida offers. 

In sections of Tennessee, North Carolina and 
other states farther north, changing agricultural 
patterns and higher human populations have re- 
duced hunting chances for quail. Many sportsmen 
have bought beagle packs and turned to rabbit 
hunting. This could eventually happen in sections 
of Florida. In fact, many northerners who've re- 
tired to Florida have brought beagles and continue 
hunting. When intending to hunt on private lands, 
some hunters have found they can get access for 
rabbits but not quail or turkey. 

Rabbits now offer more potential man-days of 
hunting than any other game species in Florida. On 
any given day, it’s unlikely you'll have to quit 
hunting because you have your limit of 10. They’re 
not that easy to bag, as I found out with Bob and 
Jimmy. 

At the next area, it didn’t take the two beagles 
long to pick up a trail. Rabbits do most of their 
feeding and rambling at night. They bed down dur- 
ing the day, in or very close to a variety of escape 
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cover. They depend on their large “sounding board” 
ears to warn them of approaching enemies. Also, 
they have sharp vision and are camouflaged to blend 
in with about any kind of cover. 

Ruta and Queenie were gleefully yelping on the 
heels of the cottontail, and the race was turning 
our way. Bob, Jimmy and I spread out, carefully 
marking each position, and waited for a shot. 

Suddenly I saw a brown blur scooting over the 
leaves and pine needles. Bob stood motionless, wait- 
ing for the cottontail to come in range. It was zig- 
zagging, trying to throw the dogs off, and wasn’t 
concerned with what was in front of it. 

At the exact instant Bob raised his gun, the 
rabbit saw him and swerved. It made a mighty leap, 
and I could see the white powder puff tail gleam- 
ing in the sun. Bob swung his shotgun and pulled 
the trigger, and the rabbit collapsed in the air, much 
like a flying bird. 

Bob walked quickly towards his kill, his gun 
ready just in case the rabbit was down but not out. 
Ruta and Queenie came panting up to the rabbit, 
sniffed, and lost interest. The chase was over. All 
they cared about was finding another cottontail to 
put to flight. 

As Bob put the rabbit in his game bag, I said, 
“You shoot a lot better when I’m not looking down 
your back with a camera.” 

He grinned broadly. He had made a fine shot 
and there was no way I could ruffle him. There are 
few things more satisfying in the outdoors than 
pulling off a good shot with someone watching. 

The morning air was warming, and the beagles 
were panting. Jimmy suggested working towards 
a marsh where the dogs could get a drink of water. 
It was a good idea except that they hit a fresh 
trail halfway down the sloping hill. They were off 
and running! 

As the frantic yelping got farther away, we 
paused to check the sand for rabbit signs. There 
were numerous tracks and droppings, and the sand 
was scratched up as though there had been a rab- 
bit convention during the night. Evidently, the area 
had ideal habitat: a wide variety of cover, open 
space, and food—all intermingled. 

It was easy to tell that the rabbit was circling 
back, from the frequent yelps of Queenie and Ruta. 
They were headed our way when suddenly the 
yelping stopped. As we walked toward the dogs, 
we could see them urgently sniffing the ground, 
their noses right on the sand. They’d give short 
whines and halfhearted yelps and make little cir- 
cles, unable to pick up a hot scent. Something had 
happened. Br’er Rabbit had pulled a sneaky. 

We never did figure out for sure how the dogs 
lost the trail. It was getting warmer and the dew 
was gone. There were many signs of other rabbits 
from the night before. Perhaps this one did some 
fancy tight circles and then gave a huge leap out of 

(Continued on next page) 
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the open into a nearby blackberry tangle. From 
the way the dogs kept working we knew there was 
rabbit scent left, but it didn’t lead anywhere. We 
chalked up a victory for the rabbit and called the 
dogs to follow us to the pond for a drink and much- 
needed rest. 

The three of us took six rabbits that morning, two 
of which we kicked out of brush beds after we 
put the beagles in the pickup. It’s more fun hunting 
with dogs, but it doesn’t necessarily mean you'll get 
more shots. Two or three hunters walking through 
rabbit habitat can flush plenty without dogs. 

The key to kicking them up yourself is to work 
slowly and erratically. It is almost impossible to 
slip up on a rabbit in its bed without the rabbit 
hearing you. He knows you're coming, but he fre- 
quently gambles that you’ll walk by without seeing 
him. If you’re walking in a straight line, the rabbit’s 
ears, and perhaps his eyes, tell him where you are 
all the time. If the signals indicate that you'll walk 
wide of the bed, the rabbit usually hunkers down 
and lets you pass. 

The experienced hunter overcomes this tactic by 
walking slowly in zigzags. As there is no constant 
direction, the rabbit gets nervous and decides to 
make a break for it. That’s when you get a shot. 
Also, a veteran hunter will put pressure on the 


Rabbits have a mortal flaw: They almost always 

circle back to the point at which the race be- 
gan. Bob Tola, seen right, used this to advan- 
tage and waited for beagles to send the rabbit 
to him. He made clean “wing shot” on this one. 
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rabbit by frequently pausing and making no sound 
at all. A hidden rabbit has been tracking him by 
sound, but suddenly there is only silence. What is 
the hunter doing? Is he getting closer? Where is 
he? The rabbit cannot stand the unknown and de- 
cides to run. “Kuh-bloom!” 

Besides offering Florida sportsmen untold hours 
of recreation afield, the cottontail has other virtues. 
It’s one of the tastiest dishes of all game, especially 
a young rabbit. There are hundreds of recipes for 
cooking it, but my favorite is fried rabbit. Cook 
one rabbit for each two people to be served. 


1 rabbit, cut in 2 tablespoons milk 


serving pieces 1 egg 
salt and pepper % cup flour 

¥y teaspoon crushed % cup fine dry bread 
oregano crumbs 


Sprinkle each piece of rabbit with salt, pepper 
and oregano. Combine milk and egg; beat slightly. 
Dip seasoned rabbit in flour, then in egg mixture, 
and roll in bread crumbs. Brown on all sides in - 
inch of fat heated to 375 degrees. Reduce heat. Cook 
20 to 30 minutes, or until tender. Drain on ab- 
sorbent paper. Serve with corn pudding, Waldorf 
salad and hot biscuits. Loosen belt and reach for 
another helping. @ 
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Fish Management Notes 


N AN EFFORT to help anglers put more crappie in 

the creel, regional fisheries biologist Bob Schnei- 
der and crew recently completed construction of 
40 fish attractors on Little Lake Harris, near Ta- 
vares. Departing from the more conventional brush 
pile, old auto tires, and cement block attractors, the 
new structures consist of panels of 7-foot-long 
stakes attached to a framework driven into the lake 
bottom. The 4x8-foot beds are located in some 13 
feet of water adjacent to the fishing catwalk on the 
Howey Bridge (State Road 19), a popular speck 
fishing spot. 

Tennessee fisheries biologists testing the stake 
bed idea in that state found an increase in angler 
success from 1.8 crappie per man-hour of fishing in 
a control area to 6.6 per hour in the vicinity of the 
attractors. Schneider is hoping for similar results 
on Little Lake Harris. The Lake County Improve- 
ment Association contributed the $1200 required 
for the material to construct the stake beds, and 
Commission personnel provided the expertise and 
muscle power. 


THE WHITE AMUR, or grass carp, has been the 
subject of a great deal of interest in the press and 
otherwise during the past months. Controversy over 
the species revolves around the amur’s reported 
usefulness as a control of aquatic weeds and the 
possible ill effects its “straight chute” digestive 
tract may have on water quality. Other questions 
involve its competition with other species and its 
desirability as a game fish. 

In a cooperative project with the Department of 
Natural Resources, Commission fisheries biologists 
have launched an investigation aimed at getting 
some answers to the many questions about the grass 
carp’s potential impact on the environment if it 
should be introduced into the state’s waters. 

Experimental ponds, selected on the basis of se- 
curity against accidental escape or intentional re- 
lease of the test fish, as well as other factors, are 
located in Broward, Madison, Pasco, and Suwannee 
counties. Among the plants eaten by the amur, 
Hydrilla, an especially troublesome plant, appears 
to rank high. The amur shows some promise at this 
early stage of the evaluation, but it is much too 
early to make even a guess as to its impact should 
it become generally distributed in Florida waters. 


THERE IS A CONTINUING effort by the Commission 
to evaluate various fish species that could offer 
more productive angling in some Florida waters 
where changing water quality has cut a swath 
through native fish populations. Among the fish 
currently being investigated is the flathead catfish, 
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Pilodictis olivaris. In general, the native range of 
the species is the middle third of the country from 
South Dakota into Michigan and western Pennsyl- 
vania, south in the Mississippi Valley to Alabama, 
and on down the Rio Grande system into Mexico. 
It is essentially a fish of the larger rivers in its 
natural range. 

In an exchange with Texas for some Florida 
largemouth bass, some flatheads were delivered to 
Richloam Hatchery during early November. Most 
of these fish are destined for a rearing pond in the 
northeast region, although some will be retained 
at Richloam to provide future brood stock should 
rearing efforts be successful. 


RECENT GILL NET SAMPLING at Lake Hunter, in the 
Lakeland area, shows a thriving population of 
striped bass. As might be expected, fish of the 1973 
year class were predominant in the sample. These 
fish range from 6 to 10 inches in length. However, 
there is a very substantial number of 16- to 20-inch 
stripers. Biologist Forrest Ware says it is difficult 
for him to understand why area fishermen are not 
taking advantage of what could be a red hot fishery. 
“T don’t believe we could squeeze another striper 
into the lake,” Ware says. Maybe there is some 
truth in the old cliche that Florida fishermen are 
spoiled by abundance and habit. 


AT LAKE GIsson, near Lakeland, fishermen are 
continuing to take hybrid striped bass introduced 
into the lake a year and a half ago. The fish, a cross 
between a female striped bass and a male white 
bass, are running from 16 to 18 inches in length at 
the age of 19 months. The chunky-bodied hybrids 
average about a quarter of a pound heavier than a 
striped bass of the same length. 

Another crossbreed fish—the biologists call it a 
reciprocal hybrid—is doing well, with 7-month-old 
specimens ranging up to 11 inches in length. This 
is a “new” fish. The cross of a male striped bass 
with a female white bass had not previously been 
successful in producing stocking-sized fingerlings. 
Hatcheryman Wayne Pennington, Richloam Hatch- 
ery, takes a bow for being the first to nurse this 
“homemade” cross to stocking size when “the book” 
said it couldn’t be done. 

The reciprocal hybrid shows considerable prom- 
ise. At the present age, it appears the growth rate 
is intermediate between the striped bass and the 
original female striper—male white bass cross. One 
obvious advantage as far as hatcherymen are con- 
cerned is the fact that female white bass and male 
stripers are a lot easier to come by than female 
striped bass. Collecting crews working the north 
Florida streams where striper brood stock is ob- 
tained have been confounded by an overabundance 
of male stripers and a serious dearth of females of 
the species. @ 
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a look at the Florida 


Black Bear 
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HERE ARE STILL bears in the big 

woods. You can find their sign 
if you know where to look and 
what to look for. With luck you 
may even see a bruin in the wild 
if you scout the outdoors long 
enough, and chances are it’ll pop 
up when least expected. 

Six of us from Tallahassee had 
been on an overnight campout at 
Rock Bluff, on the east bank of 
the Ochlockonee River, in May 
1972. We had fished, swum, 
hunted frogs, and generally en- 
joyed ourselves, but it had been 
just another campout—until we 
saw the bear. 

The boys had loaded their gear 
and we were headed home on 
Forest Road 305 through the 
Apalachicola National Forest. It 
was 3:00 p.m.—broad daylight— 
when up ahead some 500 yards, a 
fine big bear stepped into the 
road and looked intently at our 
oncoming camper bus. 

“Bear!” I yelled, scaring my 
half-dozing young companions 
half to death, I’m sure. Then as 
we craned forward for a better 
look, a cub appeared! And an- 
other! And another! We could 
hardly believe it! A wild bear 
and three cubs . . . just like that. 

Big Mama lingered only mo- 
ments before shuffling off into the 
pine woods, followed by her cubs 
in single file. But as each cub 
reached the center of the road, it 
too paused briefly to look our 
way. 

After making sure the bears 
had gone on about their business, 
we piled out to examine their 
tracks in the clean road sand. 
Judging from the size of the 
adult’s prints—and from her 
looks—I’d say she weighed at 
least 200 pounds. She appeared to 
be in excellent condition. As for 
the cubs, I estimated they stood 
no more than 15 inches high at 


Bear cubs are much like little boys. They 
climb and romp and get into trouble quite 
easily! But mama is usually around to as- 
sist, discipline or defend her ofispring. 
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the shoulder. They were 2 or 3 
months old, I guessed. 

That was indeed a memorable 
camping, trip. The bears made it 
so. 

Like the panther, the bear is 
now backed into an environmen- 
tal corner in Florida. The land 
squeeze is on, and neither can 
vote. The only extensive bear 
habitat remaining is found in the 
three national forests and in por- 
tions of the Everglades, notably 
inside the national park, where 
only seven bears have been 
sighted since 1965. Yet, in the 
nearly impenetrable swamps and 
thickets of the Osceola and Apa- 
lachicola national forests, good 
bear populations continue to sup- 
port annual bear hunts without 
detriment to the breeding stock. 

Bears are omnivorous, intelli- 
gent and extremely hardy. They 
will make it if given a sporting 
chance and a little room. @ 
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Bears are omnivorous—they eat almost anything: bugs, 
berries, honey and hogs! In a few sections, there are 
still enough bears to support annual hunting seasons. 
Ten bears were taken in managed hunts this past year. 
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tL WILLIAMS Is a dedicated bass fisherman— 

worm that is. But he’s changed his mind a 
bit about one of my favorite fishin’ holes, Orange 
Lake. 

He probably won't admit it, but I’ve a sneaking 
suspicion he’s decided there are lakes that just 
aren’t too well suited to normal worm fishing tech- 
niques, and Orange Lake is one of them. 

I know why. The Orange Lake bass showed him, 
and while it cost him only a quarter, no dedicated 
angler likes to lose the tiniest bet. 

Orange Lake, between Gainesville and Ocala, 
is one of my favorite central Florida fishing lakes. 
Not only do I admire the rugged beauty—the bull- 
dozers of the real estate developers haven’t chewed 
it up yet—but I also like the topwater action. I’ve 
never been one of those dyed-in-the-wool worm 
fishermen, although admittedly the ol’ plastic worm 
is surpassed only by live bait when it comes to 
luring lunker bucketmouths into hitting. But I 
still get more of a thrill out of teasing a bronzeback 
into hitting a topwater than I do out of suckering 
one into swallowing a plastic worm on the bottom. 
To each his own, but my thing is topwater 
plugging, and Orange Lake hasn’t let me down yet. 

Will’s change of heart, or, more properly, a 
revision of his opinions, came about as a result of a 
foray we made to the lake of the floating islands 
one fall day. 


He’d looked at me a bit skeptically when I sug- 
gested fishing a lake that had floating islands. He 
liked the fishing idea, but I suspect he was a bit 
dubious of my description of a lake with floating 
islands, some large enough to have small trees on 
them. His skepticism was understandable, however, 
for Will is a relative newcomer to Florida. He and 
his wife, Audrey, took over and modernized the 
venerable Izaak Walton Lodge on the banks of the 
Withlacoochee River at Yankeetown upon his re- 
tirement. He’s done a lot of river fishing in the last 
few years, and he’s an expert with a worm. Also, 
he’s fished all over the world, having been with 
an American firm abroad, and the tales he tells 
about bass fishing in Mexico are fabulous. 

It was understandable then, that he hadn’t heard 
of Orange Lake, for this beautiful body of water 
hasn’t had any paid drum beaters bellowing its 
assets to the world at large in recent years. There 
was a spate of publicity in the late 1950s and early 
1960s, but in comparison with the reams of promo- 
tional material dispatched about other Florida 
fishing grounds, Orange Lake’s has been minimal. 

Maybe it’s just as well, although this doesn’t 
mean there aren’t facilities on the lake of the float- 
ing islands. There are. You can find camps and 
launching facilities at the little town of Orange 
Lake and at McIntosh, both on U.S. Highway 441, 
or at Cross Creek, of Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
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fame, reached via Florida 325 off U.S. 301 north- 
east of Ocala. 

Orange Lake really does have floating islands, 
and these are important, not only because they are 
unusual but because they affect fishing also. Some 
of the larger islands actually drift with the wind, 
their trees acting as huge sails. One day they're in 
the north end, the next in the middle of the lake or 
in the south end. As landmarks they are obviously 
untrustworthy, but as fish havens they are ex- 
cellent. 


By MAX HUNN 
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The generally accepted theory of the cause of 
the floating islands is that the tangling and criss- 
crossing of water lily (spatterdock) roots starts 
the islands’ formation. Spatterdock’s giant, hose- 
like roots are filled with gases from decomposing 
vegetation. When these mats are shaken loose by 
water action, they surface, bringing with them 
tremendous quantities of black, humus-ladened 
muck. The rich masses quickly develop vegetation, 
and more gas is produced by additional plant de- 
cay. The gas also provides additional buoyancy. 
These islands—some several acres in size—soon 
support a growth of fragrant waxmyrtle, vibrant 
brown-eyed susans, papyrus, cypress trees and 
water maples. Some of the trees reach heights of 
25 to 30 feet. 

These wandering islands are excellent fish cover, 
as Will was to learn. 

We shoved off near McIntosh, and I headed the 
boat up the lake to the islands at the north end 
where I’d had my best luck on previous trips. 

“Want to make a little side bet?” Will queried 
as I cut the engine in order that we could move 
into casting distance with our electric trolling 
motor. 

“What’ve you got in mind?” I replied. 

“Quarter for the first fish. Quarter for the 
largest, and quarter for the most,’ he answered. 

“O.K. with me,” I said. “Don’t think you'll go 
broke over 75 cents, but it won’t do your ego any 
good to lose,” I jokingly added. 

(Continued on next page) 


Will Williams. far left, displays largest catches of the 
day. His 4-pounder is in right hand. Crappie fishing, at 
left, flourishes at Orange Lake, where floating islands, 
below, create excellent fishing edges. Interesting thing 
to note is that the islands always travel with the wind! 


(Continued from preceding page) 

“You look out for your own ego. I can take care 
of mine,” he replied laughing, as he tied on a 6-inch, 
purple plastic worm. “I'll show these fish who’s 
boss with this.” 

I didn’t say anything, although I didn't agree. 
I'd told him en route that in my book, Orange 
Lake was a topwater lake. But to each his own. 
I rigged a 4-inch, balsa topwater (Finlandia) that 
always had produced here in the past. 

Will eased us into casting position, and we settled 
down to work, Our casts produced nothing in the 
first half hour. Then I flipped the balsa near a very 
likely looking spot at the edge of one of the tree- 
lined, floating islands. I twitched it a couple of 
times and began a slow, twitching topwater re- 
trieve. Bang! I was in business, and shortly brought 
aboard a bass in the 2-pound class. 

“He’s worth a quarter,’ I remarked, unhooking 
him and putting him in the live well, adding, 
“and a poke at your ego.” 

Will just grinned and kept on pitching his plastic 
worm. Shortly I had another strike, but missed. 
Then I managed to put another of the same size 
in the boat. Will was two down, but stuck to his 
plastic worm. 
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At last he connected. A slightly larger bass 
gobbled up his plastic worm, and he put this one 
aboard with professional skill. “See, I told you,” 
he chortled. “They will hit a worm.” 

Before I could answer, I connected with another 
in the 2-pound bracket. Then I replied, “Sure, but 
who’s ahead?” He had no answer. 

We continued fishing, and Will got another bass 
on his worm, and I added another on my topwater 
plug. He wasn’t gaining a bit; didn’t seem to be 
getting as many strikes, although he was fishing 
hard. 

Finally, I put number five in the boat. They 
were all in the 2-pound class, but they were full 
of fight. Then Will asked, “Hey, do you have an- 
other of those plugs with you? I'd like to try it.” 

Rummaging through my tackle box, I found an- 
other silver colored one and tossed it to him. That 
was my mistake. A few casts later, Will coaxed 
a 4-pounder into hitting, and after quite a tussle 
brought it alongside for netting. 

“Um,” he remarked. “You're going to have to go 
some to beat this one the way these bass have been 
running in size. Looks like a Mexican standoff. 
Guess I'll have to settle for taking a quarter away 
from you with the most fish.” 


Frisky 4-pounder, left, held by Void Nix, was 
landed by the author on his first Orange Lake 
fishing trip. It was caught on a 6-pound test 
line after hitting a topwater balsa plug. The 
River Styx, which is really a creek, above at 
tight, flows in at north end of lake—a great 
fishing spot. Cross Creek Charlie, the egret, 
right, is well known to the area's fishermen, 
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“Better catch up first,” I replied. “You’re still 
trailing.” He was down five to three. 

Meanwhile, I put my sixth one in the boat, and 
then almost met disaster. In the fight, the bass 
broke one of the hooks on the front treble, and 
the lip broke. The plug had to be retired, and 
when I searched my tackle box, I found I didn’t 
have another silver colored balsa plug. With no 
other choice, I put on a gold colored one, although 
I didn’t think it was right for this gin clear water, 
which is characteristic of Orange Lake. 

I was correct. Will slowly began to gain on me 
with my plug! While I seemed to be practice 
casting with the gold colored balsa. I tried other 
plugs, but none could match the balsa’s action, 
and eventually I went back to the gold colored 
one in desperation. 

It was late in the afternoon when we pulled 
into a little cove not far from the entrance channel 
to Mike’s Fish Camp from where we’d started in 
the morning. Time was running out. The sun was 
getting ready to dip below the trees, and the score 
was six-all. 

Will made a cast, retrieved a few feet, and got 
into an angling brawl on his 8-pound line. For a 
moment, we thought he’d hung into a real lunker 
bigmouth. Then we got a look at the fish. 

“Damn!” he exclaimed, as I chortled with glee. 

“Garfish don’t count!” I repeated over and over 
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again to remind him we were bass fishing, while 
he wrestled the trash fish. Finally, he whipped the 
gar, netted him, and retrieved his plug. 

“Td have broken him off if this wasn’t your 
plug,’ he remarked, “and if I didn’t need it to 
beat you.” 

We continued casting, but darkness was now 
falling rapidly. I flipped my jinx-colored balsa into 
a likely looking spot, retrieved it a few feet, and 
felt a solid strike. 

You can be certain I played this one carefully. 
Wouldn’t you have with that big money—all of 
25 cents—riding on the fish? I boated the bass— 
another 2-pounder, and my seventh. 

We had time for a couple more casts and that 
was all. Will didn’t get another strike, nor did I. 
Final score: 7 to 6, to Will’s disgust. He paid the 
quarter, promising to get it back sometime when 
he could get me in his waters. Does he believe 
Orange is a topwater lake? I rather suspect he 
does. I’m going to frame the quarter appropriately 
as a souvenir. 

However, this one trip isn’t the basis for my 
opinion that Orange is basically a topwater lake. 
I’ve never been skunked there while fishing with 
topwater lures, and, under normal conditions, I 
don’t think you will be. There’re a lot of fish and, 
just as important, fish cover. 

Orange is not a deep lake, probably being 15 
to 20 feet at the deepest point, although it’s no 

(Continued on next page) 
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small lake, covering some 22,000 acres—approxi- 
mately 34 square miles. It’s about 20 miles in 
length and varies from three to five miles in 
width. Too, its bottom is almost all grass covered, 
a perfect haven for bass, and a tough place to use 
underwater lures. 

I make no claims of being an expert on the lake, 
although I certainly intend to spend more time 
on it doing my thing—topwater plugging. 

My first trip to Orange with Void Nix convinced 
me of the topwater plugging possibilities. It was 
early in March, generally considered a bit early 
for topwater fishing by most standards. We fished 
all day—doing more exploring than real fishing. 
I picked up a yearling bass around midday at the 
north end, shortly after we had encountered an- 
other angler who'd gotten out early and had strung 
seven nice bass before we met him, 

Late in the afternoon, Void and I eased into a 
hyacinth-lined cove on the east shore of the lake, 
and suddenly the bass started hitting. I flipped my 
old faithful balsa only inches from the hyacinths, 
twitched it a couple of times, and wham! It was tied 
into a scrappy one-and-a-half pounder. It was a 
bit hectic keeping him from getting under the 
hyacinths with 6-pound test line. 

With him aboard, I made another cast into the 
same general area and immediately had a 2- 


pounder decide it looked like a meal. He put up 
more of an argument than the first one. 

“Shall I try again?” I asked Void, who was 
concentrating upon paddling our boat from the 
bow. 

“Why not?” he replied. “Looks like a hotspot.” 

I made two casts and got no response. Were 
the two bass in the boat the only ones there? I 
cast again. Boom! This time it was apparent this 
was no 2-pounder, This fish had muscle. 

I fought to keep him away from the hyacinths 
as Void frantically paddled us toward open water. 
This bass fought stubbornly underwater, then 
erupted in a typical bass leap. 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Void, hurriedly reaching for 
the net. “You got yourself a winner this time!” 

It wasn’t time for the net yet. But a minute or 
so later, I had the bass under control and within 
reach of the net. Void made no mistakes netting it, 
although he was as excited as I was. The bass 
weighed an even four pounds, and on 6-pound line 
was a worthy adversary. 

I’ve fished Orange Lake other times, too—in 
the heat of summer and during cold weather— 
always with success on topwaters. I’m convinced, 
and so is Will Williams, that Orange is an excellent 
topwater lake. But if I take him fishing again, 
I'm going to make certain I have several silver 
colored balsa plugs in my tackle box. © 


Two happy fishermen are ready to head to 
the landing alter a day of bass plugging 
in Orange Lake—tops for fishing surface 
lures, says author. It's between Gaines- 
ville and Ocala in north-central Florida. 
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Gun Doctoring 


when hard field use over many seasons has made a favorite firearm 
look and perform below par, consider remedying the situation 


ou RIFLES and shotguns look absolutely sick, 
generally as a result of neglect. A scarred stock, 
rusty spots, and worn places in the blueing contrib- 
ute to the effect. 

Dented shotgun barrels are commonly seen. They 
get that way primarily because they are thin-walled 
tubes, vulnerable to dropping or hard knocks, 

Removal of dents in a shotgun barrel is best left 
to a gunsmith. While it is no great job to remove 
shallow dents, technical knowledge and reasonable 
skill are required. Professional gunsmiths remove 
barrel dents by forcing expanding plugs into the 
shotgun bore, then judiciously pounding the dent 
on the outside with a rawhide-faced mallet, in co- 
operation with the tight fitting plug inside the bore. 
The job is one that an inexperienced home gun- 
smith can easily botch. 

A loosened anchor lug on a shotgun’s ventilated 
rib is another job for the professional gunsmith. 
Not only must the correct type of solder be used, 
but applied heat must be carefully controlled. 

Checking of headspace tolerance in a big game 
rifle, to determine firing safety, is also a job that 
should be left to a professional gunsmith, simply 
because special gauges are needed for accurate 
headspace measurement. 

But treating a sick rifle or shotgun can largely be 
done by the owner, with substantial saving and 
satisfaction. 

Usually, it is the stock that requires the most 
attention when reconditioning an old hunting rifle 
or shotgun. Examine stock condition critically, and 
note what needs to be done before refinishing. 

With age, ordinary rubber recoil pads either get 
hard or rot. Check the condition of the presently 
installed pad. Is it badly worn? Has it lost its for- 
mer resiliency? 

If you do not wish to tackle the job of replacing 
the old pad with a new one, consider substituting 
a slip-on type recoil pad, 

Is there a visible break anywhere in your gun’s 
stock? A cracked or broken gunstock—especially 
one broken at the small of the pistol grip—was 
once an almost hopeless job for the average home 
gunsmith to tackle, but the modern epoxy adhesives 
have completely changed that situation. Now, 
cracked stocks can be permanently repaired, often 
without the line of break being visible afterwards. 
Simply use an epoxy of walnut color and finish the 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


sanded down job with matching color wood fin- 
isher’s touchup stick. 

Completely refinishing an otherwise sound and 
well-fitting gunstock won't make the firearm shoot 
any better, but it certainly improves appearance. 

Note the condition of any decorative checkering 
on the stock. If not worn smooth, checkering can 
be freshened up by cleaning with an old tooth- 
brush and turpentine. It is surprising the accumu- 
lated gum that can be removed from checkered 
areas. 

Smooth-worn checkering can sometimes be re- 
stored with deft touches of a tiny file selected from 
among the different styles found in a watchmak- 
er’s set of files. Sometimes the only possible restora- 
tion step is to have the lines freshly cut by someone 
who knows how to use checkering tools. 

In a bolt-action big game hunting rifle, the recoil 
lug area is a most important section of gunstock. 
If examination shows that firing recoil has created 
one or more tiny cracks, the stock should have a 
reinforcing steel plate carefully inlaid into the 
wood, Unless you understand how a rifle’s recoil 
lug should properly bear against its recess in the 
stock, leave this job to a professional. 

Preferably, the inletted cuts that the factory puts 
in the stock of a bolt-action hunting rifle should be 
waterproofed to the extent possible. Otherwise, 
rain will seep down into the cuts and likely cause 
stock warpage. 

Glass-bedding of rifle action often helps to pro- 
tect against water absorption in cut-out stock areas, 
but coating interiors with high grade aluminum 
paint has proven more beneficial. 

Another alternative is for the gun owner to 
smear the inside of a bolt-action rifle’s stock with 
waterproof pump grease. Remove promptly all ex- 
cess squeezed out as the rifle’s action is put back 
in the stock. 

But before the action can be rebedded, other 
work must be done. 

Get all major stock surgery work completed be- 
fore proceeding with exterior refinishing and atten- 
tion to the mechanical parts of the action. (The 
last work phase can be performed during idle peri- 
ods in the stock refinishing work.) 

After masking rubber butt-plate or recoil pad 
and areas of checkered decoration, remove all the 

(Continued on next page) 
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old stock finish with varnish remover, or by sand- 
ing, or both. 

Next, raise unsightly dents by placing wet thick- 
nesses of Kleenex on the spots and repeatedly 
steaming with electric soldering gun or iron. 

Fill any gouged-out spots with plastic wood or 
walnut-colored epoxy. 

Sand the stock with the grain with successively 
finer grits of abrasive paper, to 400-grit or finer, 
until exterior surfaces are glass smooth. Then wipe 
the stock several times with a clean cloth damp- 
ened with turpentine. 

The next step is to apply a good wood filler to 
the stock, taking care to apply it generously with a 
circular motion, to work the filler into the open 
pores of the wood. After allowing an hour’s drying 
time, wipe off excess filler by wiping the wood 
across its grain, then give final wiping with the 
grain, using a fine-textured cloth for each work 
step. 

Allow at least 24 hours—better still, two days— 
drying time between applied coats of filler. (This 
particular work phase cannot be hurried, if you 
want a good job.) 

When the gunstock takes on a glassy, smooth 
appearance from the time-spaced applications of 
filler, you are ready to proceed with final finishing. 
Use a 50-50 mixture of raw linseed oil and turpen- 
tine. Heat the mixture to boiling point and apply 
with a small paint brush. The turpentine serves 
to help the hot, raw linseed oil get deeply in the 
pores of the wood. The turpentine subsequently 
evaporates. 

After an hour’s soaking time, remove excess with 
a clean cloth and rub the gunstock with palm of 
hand hard enough to create noticeable friction and 
heat. 

Set hand-rubbed stock aside to dry 24 hours. 

Repeat the applications of hot linseed oil-turpen- 
tine mixture until the gunstock will no longer ab- 
sorb applications. 

Wipe down the wood, by hard rubbing with a 
clean cloth, until every bit of surface gum has been 
removed. Then, patiently hand-rub the gunstock 
for several hours—perhaps on successive evenings 
as you watch TV. You will end up with a beauti- 
fully oil-finished, hand-rubbed stock that will be 
the envy of hunting friends and a pleasure to use 
afield. 

The achieved gunstock finish will be extremely 
durable as well as beautiful. It can be kept both 
durable and beautiful by periodic light applications 
of the raw linseed oil-turpentine mixture and more 
hand-rubbing. 

I consider this type of stock finishing far superior 
to a plastic spray job, obtained by spraying on any 
of several commercial stock finishing preparations. 

While gun action and stock are separated, give 
the action a thorough cleaning with mineral spirits 
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and brush. Give particular attention to coil springs 
and recesses. 

Incidentally, heavy oil or grease should never be 
applied to a gun spring. Invariably the deposit will 
slow down spring action—of its own accord or as 
it collects dirt. In really cold weather, oil or grease 
can make a spring totally inoperable. 

Instead of applying oil or grease after cleaning 
dirty spring coils, spray working surfaces with 
Rice’s XF-15, a soluble graphite solution that leaves 
a dry lubricating coat on gun springs and other 
working parts. 

Few shooters ever give thought to the possibility 
that gun springs, like active people, can get tired. 
As long as they do not actually break, gun springs 
are seldom closely examined by the average shooter. 

Springs do lose their resiliency and thrust. Bolt- 
actions and autoloaders, especially, need new 
springs every few years. The fine accuracy built 
into a Winchester Model 70 or a Remington Model 
700 bolt-action big game rifle, for example, can be 
maintained by installing a new bolt spring every 
few years, along with a new firing pin. 

Any shotgunner who has a Browning autoloader, 
or any rival make, operating on the spring-con- 
trolled long recoil system should install a new 
spring every few years. A balky autoloader can 
often be made to function reliably by simply re- 
placing the main operating spring. 

If you need a spring for a firearm model for 
which parts are no longer available from the manu- 
facturer, W.C. Wolff Company, P.O. Box 232, Ard- 
more, Pennsylvania 19003, can furnish a replace- 
ment. It is recommended that the old or broken 
spring be sent to Wolff, along with complete infor- 
mation about the make and model of firearm in 
which it is to be used, 

Marred gun screw heads usually reflect careless- 
ness or thoughtlessness on somebody’s part. In al- 
most every instance, the burred screw heads are 
the result of using the wrong size and shape screw- 
driver blade. 

Some burred screws can be refinished by careful 
filing or polishing and reblueing. Others must be 
replaced. Fortunately, replacement screws aren’t 
expensive. 

Since you are already doing some elementary 
gunsmithing, consider adding sling swivels and gun 
sling. A sling is a gun-carrying aid during periods 
of non-use afield, and also contributes to steadier 
shooting if the firearm carried is a rifle. Sling swiv- 
els—either detachable or permanent type—can be 
had to fit almost any make and model of rifle or 
shotgun. 

Rust or worn spots in factory blueing mar a gun’s 
appearance appreciably. 

Grade 0000 (the finest commercial texture) steel 
wool, wet with turpentine, will remove rust that 
hasn’t already deeply pitted the metal. If the rust 
is merely surface oxidation, rubbing with the fine 
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grade steel wool and turpentine will invariably 
result in not only removal of the rust, but reason- 
able restoration of gun blue appearance. It depends 
on how far the rusting has progressed before you 
take remedial steps. 

Bright spots on barrel or receiver can be refin- 
ished with a good cold blue, like G-96, Outers 
Laboratory Gun Blue, or liquid Perma-Blu. The 
surface to be reblued must be perfectly clean, with- 
out even a trace of oily film, or even a fingerprint. 
Clean the spots to be reblued with fine steel wool 
and alcohol before applying the chemical gun blue. 

With careful attention to detail, it is possible to 
do spot blueing with professional results. Two pro- 
fessional job secrets are to buff reblued areas with 
a soft cloth lightly impregnated with jeweler’s 
rouge, and, after wiping the buffed areas with 
turpentine, to give the treated spots a coat of good 
paste wax. The waxing tends to seal the metal’s 
pores against further oxidation. 

One word of caution, however! Most of the cold 
blue solutions contain selenium, a poison that can 
be absorbed by the skin. Follow the manufacturer’s 
precautions and specific instructions to the letter. 

Cold chemical gun blues are all right for touchup 
repair jobs, but for a complete gun blue job, put 
your firearm in the hands of a professional, who 
has the tanks and other equipment required for 
such work. It will be money well spent. 

Where a mechanical part—an extractor or an 
ejector, for example—is bent or nicked, don’t try 
to restore it. Instead, order and install a replace- 
ment. The firearm will not only function more re- 
liably, but more safely. 

Firing pins take a lot of punishment and are 
liable to break or suffer gradual change of shape. 
The latter sometimes can be restored to original 
nose contour, but it is advisable to replace firing 
pins that have seen much use. In fact, it is good 
practice to keep an extra firing pin and replacement 
extractors and ejectors on hand, and to carry them 
on hunting trips. They may some day save precious 
hunting time. 

Loose sight screws are often the reason why a 
rifle performs poorly. Just one loose screw in either 
metallic or scope sight base, or in scope holding 
rings, can cause erratic shooting. Coating screw 
threads with Duco cement or Loc-Tite will usually 
keep screws from loosening. But be sure to first 
clean screw threads and screw holes with a Q-Tip 
dipped in alcohol. 

When installing a receiver peep sight or scope 
bases, use high strength epoxy cement on the 
screws. After degreasing bases and contact sur- 
faces with alcohol, lightly coat contact surfaces 
of sight base and rifle receiver with the epoxy. 
With regular holding screws in place, and the at- 
tachments supplemented with epoxy bond, it is un- 
likely that you will ever be bothered with a sight 
base coming loose and spoiling a shot. (Should re- 
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moval of screws and sight base one day be desir- 
able, application of a pencil-like flame to screws 
and base for a few seconds will soften the hardened 
cement and facilitate removal.) 

Unlike a long-range varmint rifle and a match 
target rifle, a big game hunting rifle does not have 
to possess hair-splitting accuracy. Any rifle that 
will group its shots into 3 minutes of an angle (3 
inches per 100 yards of range) can be considered 
90% accurate for all open range hunting, and vir- 
tually 100% accurate for successful short range 
brush hunting. 

Big game rifles with two-piece stocks—like the 
Winchester Model 94, Marlin 336 and Savage 99 
lever-actions, and the Remington Model 760 slide- 
action—usually do not deliver target range accu- 
racy equalling that of a top quality bolt-action with 
one-piece stock. They do, however, give practical 
hunting accuracy, when correctly sighted-in and 
matched to proper bullet type and weight. 

For Florida brush hunting, I much prefer the 
fast slide and lever-actions, but if hunting out West 
or in a foreign land, I would use the best bolt- 
action I could get. 

It is not unusual for even a light sporter bolt- 
action in such calibers as .270, 7mm and .300 Weath- 
erby Magnum to shoot groups of 34 to 1% inches. 
Not all light sporters do, of course, but many per- 
form surprisingly well. 

A big game hunter whose weapon choice is a 
lightweight sporter should primarily concern him- 
self with how his rifle delivers its first shot from a 
cold barrel. Invariably, it is the first shot that gets 
most precise aim. Accuracy for that first shot 
should be so uniformly consistent that the shooter 
has confidence in rifle performance. 


As example, I have a Johnson lightweight .30-06 
caliber sporter built around a Mauser action. The 
lightweight barrel tapers to a muzzle diameter sel- 
dom seen on a practical hunting rifle. But, for 
single shots and fast-fired shots that do not exceed 
three in number, that rifle will group its shots with- 
in a 1%-inch circle at 100 yards! However, once 
the slim barrel gets hot, bullet groups tend to form 
in a slant on target papers. 


Some sick large caliber rifles—regardless of bar- 
rel weight and bedding—will show accuracy im- 
provement only when given the right ammunition- 
medicine. Range firing tests will frequently show a 
sick rifle has definite preference for a certain brand 
of ammunition or concocted home reload. 

The bullet’s type, shape, and weight are para- 
mount factors in accuracy, rather than powder 
charge. That’s one reason why many serious target 
shooters and hunters load their own ammunition. 
Sometimes the desired combination cannot be had 
in factory loaded ammunition. 

Sick rifles and shotguns can be cured—in many 
cases, right at home. @ 
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ia PERCH FISHING is one of Florida’s greatest 
sports. Many fishermen class it along with cast- 
ing for bass. The black crappie, or speckled perch, 
or speck, as it is known to most Florida fishermen, 
can be one of the hardest fish to catch. 

For most of the year, specks prefer deep water, 
but during the fall and winter months they begin 
to move toward the shoreline, looking for desirable 
places to spawn. At this time, alert fishermen can 
begin picking up a few. 

When a suitable place is found, the male does 
most of the work in preparing the bed, while the 
female enjoys looking around and finding food. 
Generally, she remains some 25 to 50 feet from 
where the bed will be located. (More on bed fishing 
later.) 

As the male and female are moving in and out 
from the shore area, good catches can be made 
with suitable tackle, using live minnows for bait. 

Wind and drift play a most important part in 
speck fishing. Since you have to fish deep, using the 
ordinary cane pole while drift fishing sometimes 
presents problems in getting the bait minnows deep 
enough, The faster the drift speed, the more acute 
the problem, for regardless of how deep your cork 


is set, your minnow is only a few feet under the 
surface. 

The speck fisherman has found this type rig 
should catch fish: Use your favorite light casting 
rod and reel. A good combination consists of a 
Zebco 33 reel with a limber 5-foot rod. 

First, determine the depth you want to fish. This 
is sometimes very difficult to do, as the closer to 
shore you drift, the more weeds you will pick up 
Therefore, you may want to use two outfits—one 
set for close-in shallow fishing and the other for 
deeper water. (The shallow rig may also pick up a 
fish in deep water.) Using this method, you only 
have to worry about keeping one hook out of the 
weeds, 

After a suitable depth has been determined—say 
it is estimated at 10 feet—measure 11 feet from the 
end of your line, and tie a small knot in your line 
there. This extra foot is for variance and free move- 
ment of the hook. The knot will easily slip through 
the hole in your Zebco reel, and will cause you no 
trouble. 

Next, slip onto your line a bead with a small 
hole—small enough so that the bead will not pass 
over the knot in your line. 


when black crappie start biting, the word soon gets around 


Speck Time Again 
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Then comes the cork or float, and the hole in it 
can be larger, as it must move fast in order to 
prevent tangles. Do not attach the cork or float 
firmly to the line. This would defeat the entire pur- 
pose of this type rig. 

Next, add the lead sinker, which also has to 
move freely up and down the line. Use sufficient 
lead to hold the line as nearly vertical as possible 
and not sink your cork. 

The final procedure is to secure your hook. The 
No. 4 gold-plated Eagle Claw hook is preferred by 
many speckled perch fishermen. Remember, the 
speck is a game fish, and most game fishes have 
larger mouths than we sometimes think, so using 
a larger hook will result in more catches. Far too 
often, a small hook slips out of the mouth when a 
larger one would have hooked the fish. 
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The gold Eagle Claw hook is a wire type, and 
very hard to bend or break. Its point is very sharp, 
and its surface is quite smooth, so the minnow slips 
on the hook freely enough not to damage it, which 
gives the bait longer life, more action, and, there- 
fore, more attraction for hungry specks. The gold- 
coated hooks cost only a few pennies more, and 
there is a difference. 

After you have secured the hook, measure 12 
inches up the line from the hook and attach a small 
split shot sinker. This will keep your larger sinker 
from falling all the way to your hook, giving the 
bait minnow freedom to move in any direction, and 
at the proper depth. 

Now you're ready for some fine drift fishing for 
specks. Wind your reel in as if you were going to 
cast. The knot will pass through your reel, and all 
rigging will be within the measured foot of the 
hook. Make your cast smoothly, for a sudden jerk 
or whip action will either kill your minnow or cause 
you to lose it. A gentler and often preferred method 
is to release your line near the boat and drift away 
from the float for the desired distance, usually about 
50 feet from the boat, depending upon how rough 
or how smooth the water happens to be. The idea 
is not to see how far you can fish from the boat, 
but to give you the depth you need to catch 
speckled perch. 

(Continued on next page) 


Good fishing tends to draw a crowd, left, but speck fisher- 
men don’t seem to mind company. Big, basslike mouth of this 
fish, above and below. will accommodate good-sized hook and 
bait minnow. Author's preference is No. 4 gold plated Eagle 
Claw, and he lip-hooks his bait minnows in center of mouth. 


Photos By Wallace Hughes 


(Continued from preceding page) 

Now, to get back to bed fishing. As all fishermen 
know who have ever fished for specks, you only 
catch them in any quantity in about one out of 
three trips. This can really get you, but when you 
do have a good catch, you make up for all those 
times you went fishing and returned home with 
only a few. 

Fishing speckled perch beds is somewhat different 
from any other type fishing, even other bed fishing. 
Locating speck beds can be very difficult because 
they are also different. Sometimes they may be in 
1 or 2 feet of water; at other times beds can be 
located in 3 or more feet of water. This is the great 
challenge for most fishermen. 

First, we have to realize we are trying to out- 
smart them in their own home, and to do this is a 
job within itself. Secondly, after you have located 
the speck bed, the wind, the boat anchor and line, 
and the weeds or snags all work in the fish’s favor. 
With all these odds against us, we should be more 
grateful for those we do catch. 

It’s hard to say whether speckled perch prefer 
mud or sand on which to lay their eggs. I have made 
many good catches over what appeared to be mud, 
and in water only 8 to 12 inches deep. These, in 
most catches, were always males, as the females 
seemed to have moved out after depositing their 
eggs. 

Some fishermen, in locating beds, rely on the odor 
emitted by the fish eggs, as in other species of fish. 
But this method is not very profitable since speck- 
led perch eggs do not have the odor other sunfish 
eggs have. The most profitable method of locating 
beds is to observe the water very closely, looking 
for small bits of floating grass, discoloration of the 
water, or the beds themselves, which may be as 
small as 2 or 3 feet in diameter. Bedding areas may 
be large or small, and the best fishing luck some- 
times occurs on the smaller ones. 

The most suitable outfit for bed fishing is a cane 
pole not over 10 feet in length, using 8-pound test 
monofilament line, a small oblong cork that will 
hold tight on the line wherever it is stopped, a No. 
4 gold-plated Eagle Claw hook, and a small shot 
sinker attached 8 inches above the hook. (Under 
Florida law, each fisherman is allowed to fish with 
up to three poles or three rods and reels at a time.) 

Use good live minnows for bait. I prefer to hook 
them through both lips in the center of the mouth. 
Do not hesitate to adjust the bait to different depths 
until you find out where they’re biting the best. 


Once wandering specks are found, catching a nice mess Is 
rarely a problem—as long as the minnows hold out. A big 
string every three fishing trips is par for this course! 
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I’ve usually found the best fishing approximately 
15 to 18 inches off the bottom in deep water. In 
shallow water you only have to throw the minnow 
near them and they will get it. 

As to the length of line, I prefer it to be about 
18 inches shorter than the pole. This makes it easy 
to rebait, and places your fish just right for re- 
moval from the hook. 

If you’ve noticed that I haven’t given any month 
or time of month to fish for speckled perch, it was 
not an oversight. Throughout the state the bedding 
period of the speck is different. During the bedding 
season in your section of Florida, try fishing a few 
days before the new moon to near the first quar- 
ter. This period of the month has been more pro- 
ductive for me than from the full moon to the last 
quarter. 

For more successful speckled perch fishing, try 
these methods. I think you will find at least some 
of these ideas helpful. I must remind you, however, 
that they’re my very own. Although these methods 
work for me, I’ve kept no records, and I do not 
challenge anyone or their personal records on 
catches or methods used. 

Remember to comply with all the safe boating 
regulations, and a true sportsman will always com- 
ply with the bag or creel limit. Carry a litter bag 
in your boat as you do in your car, and help keep 
our waterways clean. Pollution-free water begins 
from the bottom up. 

Here’s to good speck fishing this season. @ 
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Free Firewood 


WITH THE POSSIBILITY of a long, 
cold winter and an energy crisis 
looming, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has announced it 
will let more people cut free fire- 
wood in the national forests. 

For the duration of the energy 
crisis, permits to cut firewood 
will be granted without regard to 
where a person lives, announced 
Forest Service Chief John R. Mc- 
Guire. 

Previously, only “bona fide 
settlers, miners, residents and 
prospectors” could get such per- 
mits, and “residents” had gener- 
ally been defined as persons liv- 
ing within or very near one of the 
155 national forests, he said. 
There are national forests in 44 
states and Puerto Rico. 

People who want to cut their 
own firewood should contact the 
supervisor’s office or one of the 
ranger district offices within their 
nearest national forest. 

“We recommend you call or 
send a postcard ahead of time,” 
Chief McGuire said. “Then we 
can send instructions where to 
report for your permit and tell 
you where and what you should 
cut.” 

In general, he said, people will 
be allowed to cut only dead tim- 
ber or timber not more valuable 
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for other purposes. Cutting nor- 
mally will be in areas easily ac- 
cessible by roads open to the gen- 
eral public and in places where 
it can be supervised. Such fire- 
wood is for personal use only, 
and no one may cut free firewood 
for commercial use or for sale to 
others, he said. In a few areas 
in the West, a permit will not be 
required, but persons must check 
first to get cutting clearance, he 
said. 

“We issued 64,000 free-use per- 
mits to cut firewood last fiscal 
year, but in the last few months 
these requests have increased 
dramatically,” Chief McGuire 
said. 


Hunting Films Reviewed 


THREE RECENT FILM releases 
from widely differing sources 
demonstrate both the best and 
the worst that sportsmen can ex- 
pect from the “magic lantern.” 

The first, entitled “Meditations 
on Hunting,” was produced by 
the National Rifle Association 
and is based on a book of the 
same name by Spain’s foremost 
20th Century philosopher, Jose 
Ortega y Gasset. The 28-minute 
color film traces the role hunting 
has played in man’s development 
since prehistoric times and sup- 
plies an affirmative answer to the 
question, “Can the sport of hunt- 
ing be justified from a philosoph- 
ical standpoint?” 

While stressing hunting as a 
key link between modern man 
and his ancestors, “Meditations 
on Hunting” provides a novel and 
refreshing approach to the pro- 


Apologies! 


For several reasons production 
and mailing of FLormpa WILp.ire 
are behind schedule. Please ac- 
cept our apologies! 
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hunting film. It is suitable for 
general audience viewing and is 
available through Association- 
Sterling Films, 866 Third Ave- 
nue, New York, New York 10022 
or directly from the NRA, 1600 
Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Prime themes for the Ken- 
tucky Fish and Game Depart- 
ment’s new film, “The Hunters’ 
Point of View,” are the hunter as 
a conservationist, and the threat 
to wildlife posed by habitat loss. 
With super quality color photog- 
raphy and thoughtful narration, 
the Kentucky film carries a mes- 
sage relevant to all Americans 
concerned with the future of 
wildlife. 

“The Hunters’ Point of View” 
is available through the Office of 
Information and Education, De- 
partment of Fish and Wildlife 
Resources, Frankfort, Kentucky 
40601. 

The third movie falls at the 
other end of the spectrum—in the 
anti-gun, anti-hunting range. It’s 
a 9-minute production entitled 
“Big Boys Don’t Cry.” It was 
produced by Tee Bosustow and is 
being distributed through Per- 
spective Films, Chicago, Illinois. 

The film switches back and 
forth from scenes of a boy plink- 
ing and hunting with a BB gun to 
shots of cowboy shoot-outs, war, 
firing squads, and_ executions. 
Even though no words are spoken, 
the effort to associate the sport of 
hunting with cruel and violent 
death is obvious. 


Comments on Conservation 


“AMERICA HAS FINALLY become 
resource conscious. As our nation 
approaches its 200th birthday, its 
citizens have suddenly been jolted 
by a disturbing realization. Many 
of the seeming necessities, or 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
even luxuries that we have taken 
for granted since birth, can no 
longer be taken for granted. We 
are now becoming aware that for 
some of these, the well can run 


dry. 

“To many Americans,” reports 
the Remington News Letter, 
“heating the home was as simple 
as pushing up the thermostat. No 
one worried about the necessary 
fuel. It was always dependably 
there—coming from a single gas 
line to the outside or from the oil 
tank kept filled automatically by 
the friendly local supplier. 

“Nor did anyone worry about 
fuel for our power-braked, power- 
steered, air-conditioned, gas-gob- 
bling family limousines. There 
were plenty of convenient service 
stations to fill up the tank. Ex- 
cept for several wartime periods, 
there were no restrictions on our 
consumption of food, clothing, 
fuel, construction materials, met- 
als, chemicals or anything else 
we desired. We used them, 
wasted them, threw them away 
like there was no tomorrow. 

“But tomorrow has suddenly 
arrived, and the word ‘conserva- 
tion’ must now take on a new and 
broader meaning. No longer can 
it apply merely to ‘woods and 
wildlife.’ It means that all of us 
will have to develop new habits 
of self-regulation in our use of 
energy sources and many mate- 
rials. 

“Are we capable of such self- 
restraint? We think the answer is 
‘yes’ and submit an example of 
how one group of Americans has 
established and accepted self- 
limiting restrictions for years. 
The group is composed of sports- 
men, and the resource involved is 
wildlife. 

“At one time in the recent past 
we were also running through 
our wildlife resources with mind- 
less abandon. Some of our finest 
game species were in danger of 
severe depletion, even extinction. 
But some wise and visionary men 
saw the danger and began a fight 
to eliminate it. The history of the 


return of the deer, elk, antelope, 
wild turkey and others is a trib- 
ute to the wisdom and tenacity 
of these early conservationists, 
and to the sportsmen who not 
only accepted the necessary con- 
trols but paid the bill as well. 

“With but the usual minor ex- 
ceptions, sportsmen accept and 
abide by limited hunting seasons 
and limited game harvests during 
those seasons. It is a frame of 
mind that may now serve as an 
important lesson to all Americans. 

“Let us now direct our con- 
servation concerns and efforts 
where they belong; where the 
need for new attitudes, new pri- 
orities, and sounder management 
of nonrenewable resources is 
obviously needed.” 


Curbing the Poacher 


In ticut or the alarming in- 
crease in poaching noted by wild- 
life management officials all over 
the country, the National Shoot- 
ing Sports Foundation has called 
for an all-out effort by sportsmen 
to help curb the wave of outdoor 
crime by reporting all violations 
to enforcement officials. 

Even with state conservation 
agencies adding enforcement per- 
sonnel to their staffs, it is impos- 
sible to effectively crack down on 
such game thievery without the 
aid of concerned hunters and fish- 
ermen. According to NSSF Presi- 
dent Warren Page, “Heavy poach- 
ing not only poses a_ serious 
threat to the continued success of 
wildlife management programs, 
but the anti-hunting crowd loses 
no time in depicting the ‘rogue 
hunter’ as the typical American 
sportsman.” 

As examples of the sharp rise 


in game violations, Page noted 
that poaching in Oklahoma has 
increased 200 percent despite 
game rangers’ working as many 
as 18 hours a day, and that Col- 
orado’s wildlife enforcement chief, 
Jack Hogue, expects the number 
of cases of deer and elk jack- 
lighting to double in the last half 
of the year. 

Page emphasized that putting 
the brakes on poaching will re- 
quire the cooperative effort of all 
hunters. “Shouldering this re- 
sponsibility,” he added, “is part 
of the code of the ethical hunter.” 


Hunter's Digest 


“Variety, and lots of it!” is a 
trite but descriptive way to cate- 
gorize the all-new edition of 
Hunter’s Dicest, says Charles 
Hartigan, general manager of Di- 
gest Books, Incorporated, North- 
field, Illinois. 

Editor Erwin A. Bauer calls his 
new Hunter’s Dicest the most 
exciting “casserole” of stories he 
has ever put together, noting that 
within 52 articles there is subject 
matter to whet the appetite of 
every hunter. 

Hunter’s Dicest’s impressive 
assemblage of outdoor writers in- 
cludes a physician who details 
the importance of physical fitness 
as well as the selection of proper 
safety equipment in “Hints for 
Healthy Hunting.” 


The book, with 328 giant-sized 
pages, well illustrated with action 
photographs, is available for $6.95 
postpaid from Digest Books, Inc., 
540 Frontage Road, Northfield, 
Illinois 60093. It costs only slightly 
more at gun shops, book stores, 
and other outlets. 


Beginning January 1, 1974, Floridians will be required by law to 

show proof of insurance when having motor vehicles inspected. 

To save time and trouble, please present one of the following: 
—I.D. card provided by your insurance company 


—lInsurance policy 


—Policy binder 

—Certificate of insurance 
If you do not have any of the above, please contact your local 
automobile insurance agent for assistance. 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 
praisencesasewees .......8 pounds or larger 
CHAIN PICKEREL 
..4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
1% pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 


Kaci emagiaeia a : 2 pounds or larger 


EC TT eae - 2 pounds or larger 
RED BREAST 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 
the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
st a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
State by the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective establishment. 


For that 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed, 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be ‘honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date_ - 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fic. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) _ 
Address 
City oo 


Species — Weight ____ Length_ 
Type of Tackle 


Bait or Lure Used 


Where Caught in__ County 


Date Cought___________ Catch Witnessed By 
Registered, Weighed By. At 


Signature of Applicant 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


please print or type 


Name 
Street No. 
City 
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